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ESPERANTO AS A PREREQUISITE STUDY 



IVY KELLERMAN 
Washington, D. C. 



The statement is frequently made that a knowledge of Esper- 
anto would be an admirable introduction to the study of the 
classic and modern languages. This is claimed by both 
Europeans and Americans, by instructors in both collegiate 
institutions and secondary schools. One veteran teacher of the 
latter rank has urged that a half-year taken from the first year's 
work in Latin, and devoted to Esperanto as a preliminary study, 
would so aid the progress in Latin that at the end of the four 
years' course his pupils would know more and better Latin than 
if they had spent the time during the entire course upon Latin 
alone. 

This contention is well worth our notice; especially at this 
time when the secondary-school teacher laments that it is well- 
nigh impossible to teach Latin as it should be taught, because 
the pupils come from the grades with practically no conception 
of syntax or of grammatical categories, while the grade teachers 
retort that much time and care are spent in the effort to impart 
to their pupils an understanding of English grammar. 

The plaint of the high-school teacher is not without founda- 
tion, nor does the fault lie wholly at the door of the berated 
grade-school work. To instil an appreciation of grammatical 
categories and syntactical constructions through the medium of 
English is indeed a herculanean task. The child has learned 
to speak English by a purely imitative process, and his gram- 
matical constructions in his native tongue are due to memory- 
training. After he has used this language several years, and 
become fluent and free from self-consciousness in the use of it, 
he is suddenly confronted with a new situation. He must learn 
the reasons for what heretofore has been a process needing no 
reasoning. He is told the apparently arbitrary fact that certain 
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words are "nouns," that others spelled and pronounced just like 
those "nouns" are "adjectives," or "participles." He is taught 
that in a sentence like the familiar catch, "I think that that that 
that that man read," the series of words, which to his secret 
soul are but repetitions of one and the same, must be called "con- 
junction, demonstrative, demonstrative used as noun, relative, 
and demonstrative," in the presence of the teacher. Small 
wonder that he is restive under this, and feels that he has already- 
devoted enough time and energy to linguistics when he struggles 
patiently and long with the seemingly hopeless orthography of 
his beautiful but unreasonable native tongue! 

When this pupil passes on to the secondary school, and be- 
gins Latin, French, or German, upon so imperfect a foundation, 
there is no cause for surprise that the task set is far beyond his 
powers, and demands two or three times as much exertion as it 
normally should. If he happens to choose Latin, or his parents 
rule that this shall be his choice, the first giant in his path is 
declensions and conjugations, presenting a multiplicity of forms 
that is apt to discourage him at the start. Next come the gender 
and agreement of words, the varied case uses with prepositions 
and without them, the ablative absolute, the gerund and gerun- 
dive, and the difficult syntax of the verb. This latter must 
be conquered in direct and in indirect discourse, in cum clauses 
and relative clauses, and various other clauses, with its annoying 
handmaids, ne, ut, and non, and its seemingly mysterious 
vacillation between subjunctive and imperative, and also between 
subjunctive, indicative, and infinitive. 

Or again, the luckless pupil learns that "often," or "in great 
numbers," an adverbial construction in English, must be ren- 
dered in Latin by the participial adjective frequentissimi, which 
to him means only "the most frequent." He is taught that "at 
home" must be rendered by the domi which by all his previous 
lore should mean "of home." This, forsooth, gives him "mental 
discipline." But that mental discipline is in itself the goal of 
language-study is a discarded idea. 1 

1 Cf. "Our Problem and a Platform," by Professor Thomas D. Goodell 
(Yale University), an address read before the New England Classical Associa- 
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A glance at the modern languages shows that the situation 
is similar to that existing in the case of Latin (and of Greek 
as well, as far as Greek is still a secondary-school study). Aside 
from the difficulties of pronunciation — no small item — the pupil 
is confronted with the same formidable complexity of forms, 
the multiplicity of endings for formal agreement in gender, 
number, and case, and peculiarities in modal uses in the verb. 
He meets a bewildering system of regarding certain of the ex- 
pressions in his native tongue as "idioms," and therefore not 
to be translated literally, while others must be translated in some 
bizarre fashion, with a resulting phrase which he is informed 
is an "idiom" in the new language being studied. Why should 
"it is fine weather" be expressed by il fait beau temps, which to 
him means only "he or it makes beautiful time" ? Why should 
"I wish I could" be expressed je voudrais pouvoir, which to him 
means "I would to can"? Why should "I went" be expressed 
ich bin ge gang en, which to him means "I am gone" ? The only 
answer in his puzzled brain is "Because!" 

What solution does Esperanto offer for these difficulties? 
First, it gives a sound grammatical foundation, possible because 
of its significant word endings, absolute regularity of both form 
and syntax, and absolute freedom from irregularities in rules. 
The schoolboy may compare the English sentence cited above, 
"I think that that that that that man read" with its Esperanto 
equivalent, Mi pensas ke tiu tio kiun tiu viro legis, and he has 
the key to the puzzle immediately. From his Esperanto he has 
learned to appreciate what is idiomatic in English, and has 
appreciated its synonyms, its circumlocutions, and its figurative 
expressions. When he advances to the study of a second na- 
tional language, he is ready to apprehend its idioms, figurative 
expressions, and circumlocutions. He is able to master them, 
because of the neutral viewpoint secured through his Esperanto. 

This in itself means that he obtains a Sprachgefiihl, a con- 
scious feeling for language, by practice in reading, writing, and 

tion, Springfield, Mass., and published in The Classical Journal for November, 
1906. Cf. aUo the writer's discussion of Professor Goodell's article (entitled 
"The Esthetic Value of the Classics") in The Educational Review for March, 
1908. 
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speaking a consciously acquired tongue. Having won this, each 
successive language undertaken is easier and easier. One who 
learns Esperanto has obtained an international vocabulary of 
international roots which lessens by fully 75 per cent, the num- 
ber of new words to be memorized in any national language 
likely to be undertaken thereafter. This exceedingly noteworthy 
fact gives also to Esperanto an additional advantage, namely, 
the power of filling the role hitherto left to Greek and Latin 
alone, in their bearing upon the English language from a cul- 
tural point of view. 



